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ABSTRACT 



^ The Urban eri.me Prev^ Program (UCPP)" was_ 

designed to'combatur^ through %he establishment of 85 

innovative neighborhood-based cr iihe\ prevent ion ptbjeqts^acrps 
cities for 18 months. UCPP's main goals were to increase citizen 
participation in innovative neighborhood crime prevention efforts^ to 
bolster the capabilities of heighbbrhbbd. groups , and to forge working 
partnerships between these grbups and related agencies and 
institutions^ A twb-year evaluation/ siunmarized here, concluded that 
the most effective crime prevention approaches, as measured by UCPP 

goals, involved property crime knd arson prevention projects, . 

r primarily because they were ba^ pn_the organization of citizen 
through neighborhood groups. Many UCPP projects had difficuity with 
more complex approaches, part icularly if the project was iooated in a 
deteriorated neighborhood. In an overall sense, however, it wa.s^^ : 
concluded that the general neighborhood orientation of UCPP, combined 
with the establishments^of working part agencies^ 
offers promise for combattiffQ urban crime. It is recommended that (1) 
community crime preven^^o, programs emphasize the organization of 
citfizens as the basic strategy; (2) strong working partn be ^ 

established between neighborhood efforts and relevant criminal 
justice agencies; j3) involved neighborhood groups receive 
substantial training and technical assistance; ahd^ (4) rieighbbrhbod 
based crrmej^revention strategies receive the cbhfeinued support and 
attention of officials concerned with urban crime. (Authbr/CHG) 
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the-NationaHnstitute^f- Justt^^ is a re sea^ti branch <jf the U.S Jepa rtment of Justice . Th e_Lmti tute s 



mission is to develop knowledge about crime? Its causes arid Qomrol. Priority is given to policy^^^^^ 
research that can yield approaches and irifdrnlatibri State and loca^i agencies can use in prev 
reducing crime. Established iri 1979 by the Justice System' Improvement Act; NfJ builds upon^thefouadation 
laid by the former* Natidrial Irtstitute of Law Enforcement and Criminai Justice,1he first'majon Federal 
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• Spbrisors research arid develdpfflerit to improve and strengthen the criminal justice system and related 
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• Evaluates the effective>i€5S df federally funded justice improvement programs and identifies programs 

that jjrdniise to be successful If continued or repeated: f ^ 
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• Disseminates information frbrii research, denldristratidns, evaluations; and special programs to Fed 

State, arid local gbverririierits; arid serves as an international clearinghouse of justice information. 

• Trains criminal justice practitibriers iri research arid evalUatidn findings, and assists the research commun- 

ity through fellowships arid special seminars. . ' V / 
Authority for administering the Iristitute arid award i rig grants, cdritfacts, and cooperative tagreements is 
vested 10 the NIJ Director. Ari Advisory Board, appdinted by the President, assists the^ Director by recom- 
mending policies and priorities arid advisirig dri peer review prdcedures^ 

Reports of NlJ-spbrisb red studies are reviewed by Institute officials and staff. The views of outM^^^ 
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Institute's staridards of technical quality, but it signifies no e nd o rse me nt .^Xfl9 "elusions or recom^^^^^ 
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ABSTRACT 



— - - - - - - _ 

_THe Urban Grime Prevention Program (UEPP), sponsored jointly by ACTION and the 
Law ^Enforcement Assi^ was designed to combat urban crime 

through the establishment of 85 innovative heighborhood-based crime prevention 
projects across nine cities for a period d|> 18 months. The main goals of UCPP were 
to increase the i participation of- citizens in innovative neighborhood crime 
prevention ' efforts, to bolster the capabilities of neighborhood- groaps, and to 
=f orge=work=^i hg^par^^ 

tions.- The ^wd-year evaluation focused o^ four pririeipaT types of crime prevention 
projects propertyscrime. prevention, victim/witness services, arson prevention, 
and dispute settlement. 

The most effective crime prevention approaches, as^ measured by the UCPP goals, 
were the property crime and arsofi prevention projects, primarily because they were 
based on the organization of citizens through heipbdrhdbd grdUps. These projects 
were generally successful in gaining citizen invdlvemerit; bdlsteri^ig t-heir 
xapabilities in crime prevention^ and establishing wdrkingi partnerships with other 
agencies. However, many of the UCPP projects had difficulty with the more complex 
approaches, particularly if the project was located in a deteridrated heighbdrr- 
hood. In an overall sense^ it was cdncluded that the generaT heighbdrhodd 
orientation of UCPP, combined with the establishment of- working partnerships with 
other agencie?^, offens promise for combatting urban crime. 

It is recommended ^hatCl) conpunity crime prevention prdgrams^empKasize the 
prgahizing of citizens the basic strategy* (2) strong working partnerships be 
established between neighborhood-based crime prevention efforts and relevant 
criminal jastice_ agencies,^ (3) ^neighborhood crirne prevention grotips receive 
substantial training -and technical assistance, and^that (4) neighborhood-based 
crime prevention strategies receive the continued attention^ support of - 
offTetials concerned with urban crime. A series of research titornmendat ions are 
aFlsb presented. ' . ^ 
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^ : PRECIS: OF CONCLUSIONS- AND RECOMMENDATIONS* 

The cbriclusibris of the evalulitidri of the Urban Crime Prevehtidh Program are 
lutnmarized as follows: 

• In ah dverall sehse^ the general neighborhood drientat ion of the Urban 
Crime Prevehtidn Program combined with the develdpment df wdrking^ 
. ' partherships. with crimineil justice agencies bffers promise fdr cdm^ 
— -ba tt4ri^-imb arM :r4^^ 



• The mdst effective crime preventidh strategies ^- as measured by the UCPP 
criteria of invdlving citizens^ strengthening neighborhopdSi and build- 

; ing working partnershipsv- were those based on organizing residents to 
address problems of crime or arson the neighborhood watch approach. 

\ The effectiveness of the crime prevention projects was relatecT to the/ 
nature of the n^ighborhdod in whicji they wer eloper at ing v lt^^^^w 
; considerably^ more difficult to promote^ involvement \ 

in low-ificome, deteriorated neighborhoods than in those which' were' 
relatively stable. . 

• Trailing and technic|i1 assistance wefe^ driti^cal to project success, 

part leu 1 arly among the more inexper^enc^^^ nej g^hborhood gnoups^ a^^ 
^attempting to Jmplement the mor^e complex cri^me prevention strategies, 
lubstantjally more technical assistance was needed than was offered in : 
the UrbarfM]rime Prevention Program. 

• Strong cooperative working relationships with relevant criminal justice : ^ 
" agencies were* important deterrjpnants of project success. 

The following reeoririehdations are based on the results of the evaluation: 

• BbrTHnunity ePime prevention programs shbuld emphasize IJie -organizing bf 
citizens the neighbbrhood wateh ebheefDt as the basic, beginning 
strategy for erimS prevent ibri. . ' • • 

m - Strbrig working partriershijis shbuld be established between 

based crime' preyeritibh eff^ relevant x:riminal just:^ce agerlcies. 

• Abundant training arid technical assistance should be supplied td crime 
prevention grdups in timely*f ashidri. 

.J _ _ . • ■ *' _ ' * ' 

' •• Neighbdrhdcld-basecl crime Sprfevention strategies shdu . 
tihUed atteritvrSh, arid support of officials cdhcerhed with urban crime. ^. 
. • .. ' . ( . . ' ■ - ~ • 
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A. INTRODUCTION \ 



The. Orbarl Crime PrivelitiQh Prdgrarh was_ initiated 'by ACTION arid the feaw 
Enforcement Assisitance Administratidji M*n 1980^' to combat urban crime through 
commuj^ity action. In nine cittes^ neighbdrhddd orgahizatid ijtiplemehted iriribva- 
tive crime-^ prevention strategies emphasizing citizen invdlvpmenti working part- 
nership^^ with public and private groupSj, and strengthen^g the capacity of the 
neighborhood groups. An \evaluat ton of the UCPP was conducted by the Institute for 
Social Analysis; tKis report surnmarizes the findings', cdnclusidns,: and_recdmrneh- 



-d a t-1 on s=&f^ ha t=re se arc h 

' ^ . • 

. B. BACKGROUND ^ ' * ' ^ 

■ ' . ' . * - ^ 

• - . • _ _ :_. .... . * • . . . - » ^ . 

puring the past 20 yg^ urban areas of our country have experienced^a 

tremendous irrcrease in reported crime. During that time, the rvate o'f property 
crifne in our large cities (popuiations above 500,000) has more th^n doubled, and 
the jate of violent crime ha^s roughly tripled. In neighborhodcfs wh'ich were once 
-tranQuj l and secure, resident are ^^^^^ afraid to wa.lk the streets at night. People 
who cfnce gave ^little thought home and property/now find themselves 

Wondering when the thieves will st^ we' are'not all victims of 

Srime, the incidence pj^ c^^imina^^^ risen to the poirit where most citizens 

feel vulrjerable to crime. As though that were not enough, the effects of crime/go 
beyond i^n3i vicjual 1nj\u^^^ viol atidn and prbperty loss to weaken tlie broader social 
fabric of the/community. Crime ca^ disrujD^^^ routines of citizens in myriad, 
largeTy constrict ing way^i promot in aljenatipn. And as cri^ 

in a neighborhood, it is often accompanied by a pattern of general decline and 
disinvestment. Property values decrejise,^ businesses- leave, homeawning families 
are replaced by more transient renters in a spiral of crtme and -neighborhood 
deteriora'tibn. ^ : - 

The response to this problem has taken several rpute§, chiefjy ih the form of 
attempts at improving the operations of the criminal justice system -improved law 
Jnfqri^ement^ p^^^^^ prosecution, changes in courts, correctional 

reform, etc..* But there ^is scant jevidence tha ~sy¥lefn-baTed~r^ 
crime have Kad significant. impact bri'the crime rates, arid most observers agree that 
crime is primarily a furictibri of sbbiS^ dyriamics arid ecoriorfiic coriditibhs. 



In* recent years, cities have turried - to cbmmunrty-fearied: crime preventiori 
strategies . in the f ace of the growirig recbgnitibri that jcrime and_itjS control are 
closely 1 inked" tb the sdcial dyhamic$ /Cf bur riei^hUDrihbbds --^tid cormiunities. 
Increasingly, citi:2fris and cbmmuriity groups have recognized the need work 
cdllecl^vely to fight crime in the|r rieighbbrhbbds . . ' 

The cbmmuj^ity crime^ prevent >Qri mbvem^rit in general (ariqt the. Urban Crime 
iPrevention- Prbgram ..in particular): h^s its roots' in what^ DuBbw arid Enmiris (19&1) 
^.have Icibeled "the community hypotthesis"": i ^ ' - 

- - - ■ -0 - ■ ^' ' . ■ ' - - - i 

• (ij Nelghbdrhbdd residents^^^^ be mbbil tzed ^by' cbmmuriity drgariizatibris td 
t5articipa3:e in clJWecti.ye crime jDreventiori jDrbjects. 

- - ■ - ' . ^ ^ . J. ■ ' ^ ■ ' ' 
(2). ^Involvement in these activities, creates a stronger cdmmunity^ because 

; rpeople ,will take greater respdnsibility fbr their pwn prdtectipn ind 

: r local problems^ and interactions amortg nejghbbrs will be increased, both 

' ' formally^ through_the activities bf the crime prevention projects^ and 

informally, as a tfyproduct of these activities.*^ - 

- ; . • - • • ;• ' ■ ^ :• ^ ; ^ .. . ^ ' _ 
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(3) A stronger seiise ot qonrtlinf^y arid spc1a1 iriteractibri leads to 
more effective Vnf-oj^riiartf^ coritrol . --^ ^ 

% ^ ' ■ . ^. . ^ V - * • 

(4) Aside from the direct effects of commuff^^ crime preveritibri activities 
in reducing crime or the fear of crimef these activities may alsi reduce 
crime or the fear of 'crime by rebuilding 1bcat%bcill control ih,/the 
neighborhood. 

THE^URBAN CRIMB^ PREV ENTiON PROORftM . 

— ■ ' " \— 




In structure ano^bjectjves, the Urban 6rime Prevention program was designed 
to promote community crime prevention through innovative prevention strategies^ 
citizen 'invplvement, working partnership's among neighborhood organizations and 
publjc ani private agencies, and capeicity. building of neighborhood groups. 
National _in scope, UCPP* provided ver^ modest amounts of funds (cahgihg from 
approximately $7y5dd to $47,000)_tq neighborhobd organizations located in low and 
moderate income areas of the community. The structural elements of the UCPP we;re 
carefully crafted to effect^ program goals. By relying heavjily bh.' voluntarism, 
citizen participation, arid the development of coal iiioris with other- grbupsMd city 
agenciesj grass-rqots* crjnie prevention activities would be conducted, am 
general theme of ^neighborhood develppmerit arid citizen control..^ th^ough^^^^^^ 
crime ^preven>i on Approaches (dispute settlement, arson preveritibh, etc.) cdmmutiity 
residents Would declaim" t^hje.ir neighborhoods from; deteribratibn. and crime, By 
combining mqdqst fundirig,rietghborhobd contra and the building of solid linkages 
and coalitions, it was hoped that the. cornmuriity crime^ prevention proaects would 
have a greater chance of surviviJig beyond thS fet^rany-suppdrted de^^ 
period. In virtually all these respects, the Urban^ime Pr.ivention Program stands 
in contrast to its more heavily funded, predebessbrs, notably the Cornmunity Anti- 
erime.Prbgram, Bonipreherisive Erime Prevent ibnWogrlW^ Hartford' s crime -prevention 
through fenvironmerit'al des-igh prbject, and the Seattle coriiiiunity crime; prevent! 
program. ; _ ; \ ^ 

At the initiatjbn of tiie^UCPPviTI 1980^ the program structure at' the_natiorial 
1 eTe^n ne 1 udFd~7\ETr0rf;^t He^W hlfe Of Cdmmunity»Ant i -Crime Programs within the LaW 




Enforeement Assistance Administ^^:atid0^ the national evaluation te:am from^:^ 
institute fbr Social Analysis, arid A.L. Nellum and 'Assoc ial^^^ 
assistance contractor. Iri March 1982^ as LEAA's program operations were phased 
outi programmatic respdrisibil ity was transferred to the* Office of Justice 
Assistance, Research, arid Statistics, whi Te the ACTION staff :|:e^^ 
involved thrbuyhbut the funding period. The evaluation study :wast 
the evaluation dlvismri.d^ the Natidnal ; Institute of Justice, to be monitored 
jbintly by NIJ arid ACTION'S Evaluation office 



Urbari Crime Preveritidri Programs were implemented in fii^ne ci^ties selectl3^by 

ACTION arid LEAA thrdUgh/a systematic, competitive process. : In eath city,, the major 
elemerf?s df the UCPP were a grantee' organization, Advisory eouncil , arid project 
drgariizatidris. Each city' received a grant for an* i8-month period, from the 
begiriQirig of 1981 thfough the middle of 1982'.^ Structural information on each city 
is shdWrTS^vJahl^ 1. m^^^: ' ^ . 

Each grantee was required to.be ^a^-private'ribri-^ corporation Wjth legal 
responsibility^ for administering the;:UGPP grarit and the dembnstrated capacity tb 
work with-bdth publicjagencies and neighborhobd groups i The grantees administered 
the grants and overal l, programs; arid werlwiewed as key f actons, in- devel oping a set 
of. woricirig relationships betmeri project drganizationSi municipal and county 
bfficialSi erimtrial justice 'bfficials^flrid dthgBpublic arrd private. gfouRS: .| 
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Justice Resource 
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and development organs 
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S250,000 


Program Director (1/3) * 


; S32,5I8-36,120 (6) 




Citizen. Informa- 
tion Service 
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brancij_of .the_League 
of Women Voters 
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Program. D.i rector, j F T 1 
Bookkeeper-typist (ft) 
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United Way affiliate, 
human services brgari-' 
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Program Director (FT) 
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Newark Coalition 
of Neighborhoods 
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hood organizations 


S4?4,936 


Grantee Director (2/3J 
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Secretary, (FT) 
Bookkeeper (I/3) 
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Citizens Committee 
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Connunity service or- 
gan izatibh for ne i gh- 
bbrhbbd self-help 




Supervisor (PT) 
Program Director (FT) 
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Umbrella service or- 
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Ah Advisory Cburicii was formed in eaih city . by the grantee to assist in 
plahhihg arid cbriductirig the local prbgram. Iri addition, to the Mayor (or his or her * 
designee) arid a represeritati ve frbm each prbj.ect brgariizatibri, iiiembers were frbm a 
wide variety bf relevant private, arid jDublic brgarilzatibris iri;, the city. The 
' respbrisibilities bf the Advisbry Gburicil were tb iriclude: 

(1) Prbvidirig policy and prbgram guidarice tb the graritee; 

(2) Prbvidirig gerieral bversight ori matters bf prbgram implemeiltation and 
mairiteriarice^ iricludiri^g irivblvemerit iff the mdriitbring arid* evaluation 
prbcesses bf the grarit arid ip the review bf prbject brgariizatibns; 

(3) Providing, thrbugh its members, liaisbriwith arid access to public and 
private agencies whbse assistance would te- useful in carryinig out the 
program's bba'ect'ives; 



, (4) PUbl-icizirig the grarit iri the broader community; and ^ 

(5) Serving as -a forum in which information can be exchanged; mutual 
interests defined^ arid cooperative relations established among members. 



Project brgariizatibns were mostly neighborhood groups such as local community 

drgariizatidriSi churches^ business associations^ tenant organizations, etc.. The 

program guidel iries required that at leas-t 60% of the project organizations were to 
be in the form of the principal project models: (1) propertj^ cr^ime victimization^^ 
(2) community dispute settlement^ (3) arson preventions^ and_ (4) victim/witness 
services. The remaining projects could be local Ij^-initiated or iji one of the 
suggested project areas of family violence, consumer fraud, unemployment and 
crime^ public housing anti-crime, and school crime. The Urban Crime Prevention 
Program placed a special emphasis on the use bf volunteers, stating that grantees 
and project organjzations must injj)lve volunteers in a variety of ways. In 
addition to recruiting part-time community volunteers, ^ach project was to recruit 
a full-time, stipended volunteer similar in concept and operation to the VISTA 
program volunteers. 

* - -- --- 

The nine cities received UCPP grant funds ranging from $250,006 to $450,600 to 
operate_18-month crime prevention programs. In turn, the nirie graritee, brganiza- 
tions administered 85 projects, which operated on eoritrStts of $7,613 tb $47^053. 

Of the 85 projects funded, 73% offered the crime prevention activities bf the 
four principal models. The most common. project was the property crime victimiza- 
tion model, which comprised 35% of all the projects. Fifteeri (18%) projects 
offered victim/witness services, ten (12%) focused jon arsbri pr.everitibri^, arid severi 
(8%) offered dispute settlement al tern.atives^_ _ Eighteen bf the' 23 nbri-mbdel 
projects were in the "suggested areas*' bf the UGPP i:rime preveritibri activities* -- 
. unemployment and crime, . school or gerieral juvenile crime, cbrisUmer frauds arid 
public housing anti-crime. Fiv^ projects were local ly iriitiated; three aimed tb 
prevent subway crimed autor- theft arid crimes agairist the elderly. Two locally- 
iriitiated projects cbmbiried mbdel elemerits -- brie assisted the property .crime 
victimization prbjeets in nine rieighbbrhbbds arid the bther cbmbiried youth 
employment arid property crime preveritibri strategies. 

UGPP goals and bb'jectives . The priricipal goals of the UCPP were to increase 
rieighborhood participatibri arid prbblem-sbl virig capacity arid to forge a working 
partnership ambrig rieighbbrhbbd groups, criminal justice agericieSv and other 
• public-private >5ectbr iristitutibris iri new community crime prevehtiqn efforts. The 
chief comporierits bf these broadly stated goals were innovative appr-oach ,' oei^Ji^ 
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borhood orientatiori; arid partnership . Specific objectives related t^o the goal of 
supporting innovative approaches were the following: 

■ ■ » ' ,_: L_ ^ ■ -■_ 

a; Encourage projects that have not received significant emphasis in 
'past federal funding. 

b; Promote projects 'thiit -expand the focus of attention beyond th& 
^actual eormiissibn Of a crime to include the social and economic 
factors that are directly associated with criminal activity; 

• c. Generate activities that provide for adoption of project models, 
suggested project areas, and locally initiated projects that^are 
eons istBfit. with the program's goals and objectives. 

UePP objectives related to the goal of neighborhood partieipatibri were the 
following: . ' 

. a. 'Beerease the fear Of Crime among residents. 

• " • 

■ b. increase a sense of responsibil ity for dealing with crime among 
residents. 

e. Increase residents' perceptions of the importance of 'neighborhood 
groups in crime prevention. 

d. Increase the number of neijhborhood groups that work with a broad- 
based Advisory Council and are engaged in community crime preven- 
tion, including new or fled-gling groups and those riot previously 
involved. 

e. Increase the financial and managerial competence Of neighborhood 
groups to conduct a funded crime preverition program. 

f. . Increase the ongoing abi^lity of neighborhood groups to define "^nd 

analyze . local crime problems, deve lap solutions, and implement 
projects designed to combat such problems. 

g. Increase the ability of neighborhood groups to work in partnership 
with other private and public sector Organizations and agencies on 
crime preventiori efforts. 

h. Achieve substantial volunteer participation by residents in UePP 
f tended projects. 

i. Create riew. roles for and effectively utilize the talents pf 
volunteers in the operation Of crime prevention programs. 

j. Increase cohesiveriess amorig rieighborhood residents through efforts 
directed at preveritirig Criminal activity. 

The third goal of the UCPP, to forge working partnerships, had the following 
• specific objectives: 

■ ^ a. Ensure the input of a wide range of expert advice, data, arid support 
in the planning and implementation of neighborhood crime prevention 
projects. 



b. Assure the. cbbperatibh arid sdppbrt of arbari gbvernment and other 
interests in carrying but iritendedjcrime prevention efforts. 

c. Avbid duplieatiori br eorifliet of preveritibri activitje?^^^^^^ 
projects be i_ng developed iri the UePP arid other urban crime 
prevent ibri effbrts. 

d. Set in mbtibri.a jDrbcess _bf ebal itiori building that, over a period of 
time^ will define mutuil interests arid forge eooperativerel at iori- 
ships for initiating future crime pi^everition projects. ^ ^ 



D. THE UCPP EVALUATION . 

The evaluatidh of the Urban Crime Preveritibri Program eorisisted of a process 
study of -all^nine^sites arid an intensive study of two cities. It was designed to 
examine the^ffeciiveriess bf the prbgrams iri all cities arid assess intensively.the : 
processes of the four major mbdels bf crime preveritiori. - - ' 

'__ Early iri the evaluatibri, the. _ ma jbr program goals and objectives were 
identified and weighted by the key ACTION arid LEAA adrrviriistrators. The focus of the 
evaluation was determined by this weighting process arid by a review bf program 
goals and proposed activities^ evaluatibri resburces, and time cbristrairits. The 
evaluatiotv, was predominantly process rather thari impact brierited, i.e., largely 
devoted to a descriptive account of the projects' activities arid jDrbgress on major 
objectives. Following from the program goals, the major areas bf fbeus fbr the :^ 
evaluation were: . T \ 

• Crime prevention activities . The evaluatibri described the project 
processes of the four models of property crime victimizatibri^ arson 
prevention, victim/witness assistance^ . and community dispute settle-* 
ment. We wanted to know if the projects actually engaged in the 
activjtjes propose^^ degree. The e^^aluat ion examined 

the form, processes, and problems of the model s as implemented by diverse 
rieighborhood groups In different neighborhoods. 



m involveme fit . The projects were based on the notion that citizens 
would become involved in, and mjrteriallj^ partict^ the projects' 

activities. eitizen_ involvement was defined in terms of awareness, 
response, and active participation. 

Coal i t tori bu i 1 d 1 ng . A prbgram goal was t^o develop wqrking partnership^ 
among the crime preveritiori projects, key city agencies (particularly 
crimirial justice system), arid oth^er public and private organizations. 
The type arid strerigth of these linkages were assessed. 

Capacity^ bui Id -^ rig. Through UCPP, it was intended :t hat neighborhood 
brgariizatibris would imprbve their capacity to fight crime specifically 
(e.g., leiirri the teehrii^ues of arson prevention) and strengthen their 
mariagerial arid -f iriaricial ebmpeteriee. The methods of capacity building 
arid degree tb which the prbjects** capabilities improved were examiried. 



The UCPP prbjects were not ex create strorig, 

unified neighbdrhdbds within the time jDeribd bf this exjDerimerital program, nor wis 
the evaluation designed tb assess these ultimate gbals. 



Methodology . The primary data collection procedures used fbr this essen- 
tial lyTiescrTptive study were interviews with prbgram staffs citizens* and agency 
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officials; on-site observations of project events arid records; arid dhgdln^^^ 
dfvmonthly reports to the evaluation staff, quarterly reports to ACTION/LEAA^ arid 
materials developed by the projects; ; ^ " / 

■ • \ ■ . • ; • • ■ ■ - ■ . ■ • _ • / . ■ 

■vAt least three site visits were made to each city^ plus two additiprial visits 
to New York and Cincinnati, the irxterisive study sites. DUririg ^fiach visits 
structured interviews were conducted with each project di^rector jri chfirge of one of 
the four model approaches and the grantee staffs Project materials and records 
were reviewed or collected, brief tours were made of the target riei^tiborhoods, and 
project activities were attended and observed as much_ as pdsible^/ 




Grantee directors were asked about* program-wide, issues^/ tncluding gra^ 
developmeniN, project" selection. Advisory Couricil role, developing linkages, the 
full-time volunteer, and training arid technical assistaricev insubstantial portion 
of each interview was. devoted to their per^ejatioii^ progress, 
obstacles, an"^ capacity building^^-Prdject directdrs were interviewed regarding 
project activities, citizen' irw5l vemerit, devil dpi rig_ 1 inkages, training and^ tech- 
nical assistance, and orlgani/atlonal capabilities. AtAhe ,^d of the jrant period, 
the grantee dir^ftors^ted their prdjects ^ cUrrerit/strpng?tii^an 
capabilities, and^projeet directors rated citizeri iriVol^vpent a^d agency response 
to their efforts. \ ^ ]- - j ^ ' 

Face-to-face i^tervnews w^re cdriducted with/ 82 kej^j agency^ off jcial 

the final visits. T\ri^/iriterviews cdvered the nkure ajrd extent of the cipntact 

between the project afe^^ understanding of the project 's main 

activities, arid, the Vff^^^ of the relationship, established and the 

effectiveness of the pmject. ' 'y^^ 'H}- , ; 

In the Fall 1982;» telephdrie interviews with dispuj:ants (N=7) and victims 
(N=40) assisted b:y the \lispute settlement and victim/witness projects^ were 
completed. The fdlldw-up. interviews were conducted to Assess the citizens' 
satisfactiori with the services. 

From June 1981 through May 1982, the^2. model 'prpjects c a 
monthly basis which, sunmari zed their activities^- and sent them to the evaluation 
staff. The Monthly Activity Summary. forms wer^ used to keep tlie evalUatron staff 
informed of project activities and also covered citizen in vol velient,, community 
outreach and education, publicity, and caseload characteristics of victim/vyUness 
arid dispute settlement projects. FJyers, newsletters, meeting mjnutes, letters to 
agencieg; and many other project materials were attached to the Monthly Activity 
Summary forms. ^ ' ■ . 



E. MAJOR FINDINGS 

The major findings of the evaluatibh are^sUmmarized in this section. The 
areas covered are the activities of the project orgaMizations, the decree of 
citizen involvement in their crime prevention activities, the type and strength of 
linkages developed with outside agencies, arid capacity building of neighborhood 
groups. 

P roject activities . The most common approach of the propertV crime 
victimization projects was organizirig arid mairitairi>rig neighborhood watches^ where 
the central activities involved the simple, straightforward strategies oft resi- 
dents looking out for each other's homes and observing neighborhood activities 
generally, marking valuable property (0peration Ideritificatiori), arid .iricr|asjng 
home security. The number of watches orgariized by each project varTed frQni;..a 
haridful to 70, depending on the nature of the rieighbdrhdod, the staff's organizing 



skills and techniques; and the project resbarees available; The property crime 
victimization model emphasized the issues of iri^urariee availability in addition to 
prpjDerty' crime preveritio^ Most of the projects tried to document, 

ihsurarice availability or unavailability in their target neighbbrhbbds; but bhly 
the mbst experienced project orgahizatibhs moved beyond documehtatibri and educa- 
tibn to working with insurance companies on perceived problems. Qther crime 
prevention activities of the • property crime projects ^ (often carried out by 
neighborhood watch participants), included negotiating with police and bther city 
^^agericies fpf* specific servic'es, neighborhood cleah-up, youth-related activities^ 
/:^hd commuliity education i . : 

/"^ The predominant strategy bf the arsbh prevention pro,jects'was .to improve the 
safety and 1 ivihg conditions of buildings which appeared to be arsbh-prohe-. The 
building improyemerits eriforcirig : safety codes, boarding up vacant structures^ 
repair, clean- up ; increasing security, etc; --.were achieved by residents and 
tenants' groups organized and trained by proqect s^iaff to negotiate with landlords 
and appropriate city agencies. Several projects col lected boi Idihg data to 
identify arson-prone buildings for the prevehtjon/iriterventiqn strategies, but 
only one project wats engaged in S'evelbpihg a eomplete predieti ve system as part of 
ah ongoing arson strategy. . . . ' - * , 

Unlike the property"^ crime victimizatibri and arson prevehtidh projects in 
which ; community brgahizihg was a central crime ^prevention strate 
witness assistance, and dispute sett lemeht projects provided di>ect service^ to 
citizens in heed. The jnajbrity of the victim/wiithess projects provided bher-td-dna^^^ 
assistance to the victims of crime;, the primat^y serVic^^ 

^ihterveritibri, referrals for additiqhal assistance, arid victim -advocacy (inter- 
cedirig bri the \^ictims ''^ behalf with laridlords, social service age'ricies^ etc. ). 
Projects serving the elderly and $exual assault victim reached a substantial, 
number of people^ but due- to the lack of referral s^ manj^ projects provided 
meariirigfifl services to drily a haridful of rieighborhood residents.- Court monitoring 
arid advocacy work with the crifttirial" justice system were also activities of. ;twp 
projects. 

The coimiunity d'^spute settlement projects offered dispute resolution seryj^ 
" typical ly corici 1 iatioriv- and less frequently, mediation -- J;o nei\gh^ 
residents. Substantial project t-lnle ;|in^^^^^ qug^r'^ach ; 

and developing referral relatiohships-^^^^ a|'enBies'^ ptH^^^ 

social service agencies, arid community or^ganizat ions. The easel oa^^^ of the 
projects were quite smal 1 , ranging from.a couple to fewer than -100 cases for any one 
project; only a handful of mediation hearings- were field. , • 

C 1 1 1 zen 1 nvol vemeri t . ^ The jDi^oper ty c^r 1 me v^i c t im 1 zat 1 on *and arson; preveriti on: 
projects achieved subs t ant lal community involvement in their act ivi^ties, specif i- 
cal ly i n the straightforward qrg^an^i zing of ci t i zens 1 nto neighborhood watches and 
tenants groups. .However, the extent towhjc^ citizens became involved in the 
projects varied considerably, dependjng partly bri, the skills arid tactics of the -'^ 
organizers. Crime and arson ;'were . often addressed within the context of other . 
neighborhood and bui Iding concerns; as iari isolated, issue, crime or arson seldom,, 
served as an effective organjzjrig tattle. The orgariiz-irig strategies also varied 
greatly, from^ orie-shbti prie-meetirig efforts to a mul ti-meetjrigs apprQach* fbcuSed ^ 
on training, education, arid leader shiji-d^^ sub.sfaritial citizen 

irivol vemerit was mbst difficult in lower-in^om^^ 

neighborhobds, particularly public hqusj rig and renters e The more 

complex arid less tarigible activities if th^ arsori arid prpperty crime projects, such 
as docufneritirig irisurarice -uriavai 1 abl 1 i ty arid cbriductlrig arson research, did ribt. 
"attract much citizeri irivbl vemerit. ■ ^ • 



' The victim/witness and dispute settjemeht projects, experieheed difficulties 
in achieving citi\zen involvement, with exceptiori; ^ 

projects serving populations of specja] need^ In the mairii 'these projects had low 
caseloads, serving only a small segment of their nei^ghborhdods;^ -the citizens who 
did receivevictjm/witness or dispute settlement services were satisfied with the 
services and found them to be very helpful, as indicated by follow-up interviews; 
* Although few citizens were recruited to serve as victim service providers, the 
dispute settlement projects had no problems in recruiting and training mediators. 
In spite of substantial effort in the areas of community education arid outreach, 
* the victim/witness and dispute settlement project did* not achieve ah adequate 
level of community awareness and acceptance. 

De^ldp^inq linkages . The property crime and arson iDreventibri pri)jects alsd 
ac h i e V ed c q ns i a e r a b 1 e s u c ce s s i n garnering the support^and assistance of police arid 
fire departments as appropriate, and in gaining cooperation from cvty agericies^ 
The property crime projects developed cooperative rel ationshlps with^ the police 
departments, particularly the crime preventiori uriits, arid police officers bfteri 
actively participated iri project activities. Police officials, iri general, held 
positive views a\)out neighborhood ^^atch programs; where negative views were 
present, they were usual ly rel ated to resistance to eommunity^ 
was viewed as the pol ice's realm or irritation at eommuriity demands. ^ • 

_• . ' . ■ _ _ ■ . - - , - - - - 

The arson prevention projects establ ished excellent working relatidriships 
with. the fire and police departments arid with jnariy city_Sg£ricies cdricerried with 
housing and buildings. These linkages were often mutually beneficial rel at ion- 
ships, since the projects and the agencies shared the goal of imprdvi^ng building 
conditions and community in vol vemerit was viewed as a real asset._ Jn general , city 
officials had highjy positive view-s of the projects arid believed they were 
instrumental iri arsori preventiori. 

The vietim/witriess assistarice arid dispute setttement projects had many 
difficulties iri davelopirig lirikaps for referrals^ 'particularly in developing 
wprking relationships with crimirial justice system agencies. Police departments 
served as passive sources of cases for. the victim/witness projects, M_? 
allbwi rig them access to recerit crime irifdrmatidn. Court officials and pr'osecutors 
were rarely irivdlved; Agericy dffici a had mixed views of victim/witness projects, 
_ yrecdgriizirig the iridividual benefit df the services yet questionina whetHer such 
services shdUld be cdrtmirfity^.based a^ viewing them as social services not related 
rtd crime preverltidri. j . - 

: ..-:r3. . v'. ' . . : 

Official respdnse td the community dispute, settlement project s^ w 
td Idw. Iri the few instances where referral rel ationshjp^ 

were^tabl isiied after mdnths of meetings and contacts with appropriate officials. 
The^t^rimary dbstacle was that community-based dispute resglution^ 
triVthe ,eyes df justice system pfficials, who fei't such services should be un(^r 
court control and were boTicerned about confidentiality, enforcement, and profes- 
/ -sidrial ism Issues. V ' 

• Ih^ ^eh'eral ; cddperativ^ relations^ more easit> developed by estab- 

' lished projects with a well-known tr^ck record and experience in working with 
outside agencies. vEffectivg relatijDaships wjth appropriate agencies were also 
more easily developed when projects engaged in crime prevention strategies fri which 
: conflnujiity involvem^^ rec.ogriized as needed arid beneficial (e.g., 

neighborhood watches and jmproved :building conditions for renters). Lirikages.fdr 
coninun it y-based service generally of fered by prosecutor's offices ( victimV^witriess 
assistarice) ^arid: court systems (dispute resolution) were more difficult td develop. 
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Capacity building . A major goal df the UCPP was to jhcrease the capacity of 
heighbdrhddd groups in the areas of_crime prevention and financial and managerial 
cdmpetehca. TheUCPP was designed to support both established gro^ a tracfc 

record on stabil ity and success^ and fledgling groups, maoy :Of which had rid 
previdus experience in crime prevention* 



The 85 prdjicts were spdnsored by a wide variety of organizations, from very 
inexperienced groups to large, established, well-funded organizations. .The 
resdUrces and capabilities of the project organizations had a signifiearit impact dri 
the functidhihg and success df the projects. Most of the_^^ 

tidns were grass-ro'dts cdmmunity groups representing J^jal. neighbbrhodds and 
citizens; these included community council s, block jmd tenant associatidris, and 
cdalitidns df neighbdrhodd groupS|i A sizable number were neighborhood-based 
sdcial service agencies, serving the needs of local community residerits viai Social 
Security-^ welfare^ and similar government programs- Three pro ject^^ 
by.city agencies^ and several were sponsored by service organizations such as the 

YMCA. 'V ' \ ' 

• ■ . _ • _ _ 

Capacity building was^'critical for the newer, fledgling grotufe, who needed 
substantial assistance in managerial and financial areas as well as Jielp in 
building skills and knowledge in are^s specific to the drime prevent ibri mode B^^ 
the more established organizations, capacity building was primarily related to the 
crime prevention activities. 

The task of capacity building fell largely, to the grantees; mUCK.ofthe; 
technical assistance occurred on a one-to-on6 basis, although formal and informal' 
training workshops were not infrequent, in many ways, the grantees pi aye.%|fi;ii tic a 1 
roles in the UCPP-, assjstjns the project organisations in a pltitude of wtfys (they 
were particularly instrumental in developing linkages among the prdaects and other 
organizations and city^agencies) , and serving as liaisons between them and other 
components of the UOPP.- Grantee help. and supervisidh general ly worked best- in 
situations where th^grantee staff consisted of a ful l-tVme director with day-to- 
day responsibnity'for the projects^ who in turn received assistance from an 
experienced senior staff person arid had substantial resources (contacts, exper- 
tise, bookkeeping services, etc. ) withiri the grantee drgariization to draw on. 

'training arid technical assistarice was prdvided thrdugh the natidnal cg^ 
tractdr-as well as by the grantees. Iri general, what was received was viewed 
valuable and ys^ful. There was alsd a near- universal dpinidn amdng the grantees 
that mere technical assistance was needed in all ;areaSi particularly in cdmmumty, 
organizing, the insurance model, and administration. The complexity of the model s, 
'^kiTls needed for cornntinity orgariizirig arid deVeldping linkages, federal; reperting 
requirements, and the limited time (and sdmetimes skills) df prdject staff made 
trairiirig arid technical assistance imjDerative. 

With a few except idris, the jarddect drganizatidns increased dr strengthened 
their: drganizatidnal capabilities thrdugh UCPP. All prdjects hired^ staff, 
initiated bCPP activities, and met federal reperting requirements. Crime 
preventibri activities apjDear mdst apt to cdntijiue in the mdre established 
ofgariizations -- particularly those in which community organizing and saf^ 
issoes were priorities pridr td UCPP and citizen groups with develeped leadersb'ip 
are in place arid likely td carry dn community crime preverition. CdritiriUatidri 
appears mest likely amdng the prdpert^ crime victi^mi zati dri arid arsen preveritidri 
prdjects, where the emphasis dn drganizinj, training, and leadership has created 



witness prdjectSi ' pfj 
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Nearly prbject\recrditea ahd^ s a local 

resident who parti cipated^^ project activities on a full-time basis. In addition 
to. contfjbuting; to ;irrcii vidua! grdwtK arid .knowledge, /.th purpose of the locals 
stipended vol unteer was to develop skills in the cdmmuriity to be Used as the basis 
for^ future jieigh^^^ crime preveritibri endeavors. As reported by the grantee 
directors, the individual personal growth of the v^olUriteer was seen as the primatf^y^ 
benefit of the concept, and secondarily, the benefits dt additional persdhnel with 
.their community kjiowl edge apd insight" were r^ali^z^^ drawbacks to the full- 

time volunteer component were primarily ddmihistrativev P^'oblems were encountered 
in: recruitment arid retention, with'perforrhanae, abseriteeism, arid turnover * causing 
ongoing difficulties for a number of prbdeets. : -^ 

The Advisory Councils of the UBPP graritees were to provide guidance^ liaison . 
with Jind access to public and private agencies^ pUbl icity^ _ and a forum for/ 
information exchange. In reviewing^th^r activitiesarid the views of grantee ana 
project;^ directors, it Was iipparerit that the GdUricil^^were riot as effective ap 
hoped, particularly in developing lirikages and t?uildirig ciDalitioris. Their .primary 
function was to_ provide information arid assistance to the projects and grantee 
directors. Where eouricii members were helpf uU assistarice came mainly from a few 
key, actiye individuals obtside of Gouricil meetings. 

F. DISCUSSION^ 

1 . Meeting Program Soals . ^ 

It Bears repeatirig that the ratidriale arid th^ goals of the Urban Crime 
Preverition Prograrti were distirictively different thari those. of most crime preven- 
tion pi^ograms; i.e., the UGPP prdjects were aimed at the broad underlining causes of 
crime if riot eritirely^ to a greater degree than in previous crirn^ preventiqn 
programs. And they would do sd through the application of apprqache 
largely innovative. Disputes wdUld be resolved before the^ flared uj) in crimina>^ 
violence or added anotherjBUrderisdme case to the backlog of the courts. Victims or 
crime would be assisted iri ways that would promote citizen perceptions that they 
were part of a earing cdrTirjuriity arid that they could make the.sj^st em more responsive. 
By strengtheriing the feorids df rieighbdrs, brihgirig residents together to promote the 
common security and foster a more livable environment, our ^urban neighborhoods; 
would be better able to withstand the forces of disorder and decline^ It was also 
recognized that rieighbdr hood groups probably could not hope^tq accomplish these 
tasks alone; rather, that they should address them in partnership j^/ith othe^^^^^ 
and agencies iri the city, particul^arly public agencies, from the mayor's office to 
the police precirict statidri. 

These broad purposes were captured in the UGPP goal statements under the 
headings df iriridvative approaches , n e i g hbo r h ood or i entatiw , and j^rJ<i ng^partrier- 
ships . Although the scope of an evaluation should not be confined by the bounds of 
tReprdgram's stated^ goals, particularly as findings are interpreted and discus- 
sed, it is fitting and fair that we begin with a general assessment of how well 
these gdals Were met. 

Iriridvative approaches - UCPP- certainly succeeded if» . estaBl ishing prdjects 
that were innovat^fve in design. Indeed, with the inci lesion of projects such as . 
arson prevention^ insurance unavailability, and dispute settlemerit, the UCPP 
prdjects represented the forefront of community crime prevention mddels. Arid UCPP 
provided tJhe opportunity to test theje innovations under a variety of coriditldris. 
But altholigh this goal was clearly met, there were indications that some df_t he 
models were^ in a sense, too innovative; i.e., they were of a complexity that dfteri 
overwhelmed the neighborj^od groups, many of whom had riever sd much as drgariized a 
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block watch r For example, in, the property crime prpaects the insurance una^^ 
ability element- was. th^ most problematic; the block^ watch, ^ a simpJe/^1^ 
innovative apprbachj was very successful / ^ The use of ipdiatiorr to hel^^'^.resolve 
disptites is brie of the inbst recerit irilidvSitidhS in crimrnal justice, but dispute 
settlement projects, especially those that are not connected to the-ccfurtS, find it 
nbtbribosly difficult tb attract a respectable caseload:- {Cook^_ Roehh and 
Sheppard, 1989). ' And the most effective aspect of the arson prevention program 

^was the edueatibn-amd-brgariizi_rig eleme^^^^ (which resembles the block watch 'ap- 
proach); the establishment of ihhdvatiye arson prediction systems was _often 
baffling tb- the less experienced grdup'S'. In those instances' where projeqtS; 

^successfully implemented the' more cdmplex, innovat.ive approaches, th^ had staff s- 
with experieriee in crime preveritidri, frequently in the particular appf^ach to^ be^ 
iriiplemented^ ? * * - 

, - Thus,_althbugh iririovat3ve approaches were estab] iishej By UCPP ; often, (as in 
the case bf irisurance uriavailatiility) they v^ere establ i shfed on paper , npt by deed • 
And many projects which did. achieve in making these approaches operational had 
difficulty develbpirig them effectively. Still ^ much was l_earn# about, whic 
of innovative approach Works (and ddes nbt work) in the hanos of neighborhood 
organizations, arid that tbtf was a central purpose of this admittedly high-risk 
program* • ' 

Neighborhood brieritatidh: Irivdiving citizens and bui Iding^ he.capacit leS-at 
neighborhood groups ^ Thrdugh 'the efforts of the UCPP projects, thousands of 
citizens in numerous Urbari rieighbdrhoods became -involved _in crime prevention 
efforts. Some people simply became aware of crime and ways to protect th^^^^ 
from it; others became active participants as block watchers, mediators,,^ ^ 
the process ,^ marix citizens came . to know their neighbors and, Jn ^o d^ 
impbrtarit steps _tdward strengthening --in some cases, reclaiming thSir 
neighbbrhjDdds. Certainly^ UCPP was effective J n promoting citizen involvement, 
but the effectiveness of projects in this resj)ect^epended ori^(a) the riature of th^ 
activity, arid (b) the characteristics 'of the neighborhood. Through- th^ basic 
mechanism df bldck watches, the property- crime projects were typically vety 
successful in gaining the participation of^scores of neighborhood residents. By 
means df similar drganizing strategies, many arson prevention projects were also 
effective in-drawing citizens into education and^rson watches. . But the pther 
types df prdjects were less effective in involving citizens in thej'r projects. 
Attempts ti involve citizens in insurance unavailability research *Were;usua}ly met 
with a combination of boredom and confusion.. And although cltizeris were eager, to 
becdme mediators in dispute settlement .projects — a srimul atirig,^ sdmewhat 
prestigious role for; a citizen they were remarkably reluctarit tb bring their 
disputes to the-projects. ■ , 

The level ^of citizeri _lnvol vement iri UePP projects Was al-sb related to the 
characteristics; of the neighborhood.^ There are indicatibris that where neighbor- 
hoods were relatively stable and/or of moderate iricbme, citizens were more Jikely 
to participate jn project activities. It seems reasbriable that in rieighborhoods 
where a substantial proportion of residents have robts irithe cdlriiiunityi own their 
homes, feel some identification with the community, plari td stay in the. neighbor-^ 
hood, etc. and have adequate social arid economic resbUrces ~ they^woul-d be more 
willing to assist in eff6<:ts to protect and strerigtheri their neighbdrhood. On the 
other hand, in low-income, deterioratirig 'rieighbbrhddds where residents. may feel 
less "ownership" of the commuriity, it may be difficult td persuade some0ne to 
become involved in project work on a voluntary (unpaid) basis when he or she is 
worried about "putting food on the table." 

The literature on voluritarvsm shows that the ^dtivation to volunteer Is 
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related to socio-econqmlc standing and education (Ahdersori arid Mbbre; 197.8) ^ and 
tworecent studies of conriurjity crime have_fduhd citizen in vol vemerit to 

be posit ivelj?' correlated withjresident income and rieighbbrhoddjihtegrati^ MBuBbW 
atid his associates found ^_that where r incomes are high, vbTuhtaVy 

particip^stion in crime prevention actjyity^^ be high, arid vice-versa (BdBbw 

and Emmon's, 1979) . 'Simi larlyv in the Skogan and «^Maxf ield (1981) study bf why 
indtvidual^ participate* in crirrie prevjention' attiyities!,* -th^y found thatf"tHe most 
consistent correlates of lev^U of participation in erirrie-foeused -grbups 
are, > ; ne i g hbo^dod social ahcj^ residential ties Across, several, cities, their * 
data showed tli?C as- these • i nd i ces. of neighborhood integration and cohesibii rose, so 
did particjpation in crime preverttiori activities, ; ^Ih their riatiArial eval uatioh of,. 
-LEAA> Comprehensive' trijne Prevention Program, Grew an^ Perlraafi (1981) also 
identified the extent of neighborhood integration as a cetrrelate of citizen 
involvement in crime preveritibn aeti vities, '.. 



• There §1 so seemed Hi ttle doubt that UEPP helped ta build the capacities bf 
neighborhoods arid /neighborhood groups tb address crime p rob leiits: Orgaiiizations 
Which had not previously brgani2e|d block watches, col lected pblice^repbrt dataj^^^t^^^^^ 
•conducted honie security checks^ feame but of the. dembristratibn period .with sacti. 
skills in h.and/' Urifbrturiately, *mariy of the prbjects acquired these ;skil 1 s' through 
•a difficult trial-and-erfbr experience.- i)fteri they wer'e jUst becbming cbnifortablfe • 
with their c|tpabil1tles toward tha erid of the demonstration period. ' Although {nost 
project directors; yalyed the tec^ical assistance received, most of the grantee-. 
^direct^)rs (overseeing^ the prbjecLts in each city) thought that » more technical 
)assis;tanee was needed.- :Ahd for fledgli.rig^,-\iriexperienced groups in'the 
more complex ch'me prevent ibri strategies, -the lack of technica^l assistance was 
^r^itieal-^^ v v . * ^ ' / ' [ ' • • ; 

The capacities of the projects by the |nd of/the demonstration period depended 
upon both; the general experience and stability 'of the community organization and ^ 
its experience in Grime preventiori. Those, organizations which were stable^and* 
t experienced at the outset -typicajly reflected sub,stantial capa^^^^ t'h^ end. •; 

Most f 1 ecigl irig grdUpf showed . 1 ess capacity, but often dt^played'^^e'ater^ improve 
merit -- from a zero basel ine. ' Jhe less established groups tended J:^^ 
difficulties than the experienced brganizati'onsV but it sbpuld^^be remem^bered .th"at 
UCPP pur^dsfl^. awarded' grants to less^ experienced groups for tif\e purpose of . 
improving their capacity. ' / . ; - . ^ ^ ' 

In summary, ^he neighborhdod__oH \bnsidePable 
success in gaining citizen involvement and build:ing the capacities of neighbor- 
hoods and their resident organizations"; At their same time^ it mtist bejreec)grii.2ed 
"that such goals can be quickly scuttled --joir at least severely hamstrur^ -- by the ' 
nature of the neighborhood and th^e experience and ^ki.1 Is bf the neighbbrhood group. 

Deve 1 o^^rig worki gg^artnersh i ps;' ^A central goal of the U^P was ta ^'^fbrpMre^- 
working^partner^^ groups ctrid key officials arid brgarilza-r* 
tions. in the city, •partjcularly .criminal justice system; off ieials. Iri^^mariy 

' projects,' effectiv.e working partrier^snips' were, developed, bbp, at the. neighbbrhppd 
•level and city-^wide. . The linkages tFiat V^re estaby shed betweeri the .prbperty".i 
crime > proj,ects ^nd the po1 ice we^^e especial/ly .numerous- and apparent 1^ fluite 

* hdlpful. in addition, ttte arson iprojeeta typically had 6bri.siderable success in- 
:ga^ning the* working cooperation of several relevarit age^cies,r iricludihg .the fire 

^ departments - and housirig authorities. Byt mariy, of the victim/witness^ arid dispute 
settlement projects encbuntered snzable.arid coritiriuirig bbst;acles to the estab- v 
lishment of formal- linkages* w1,th the cri justice system^ obstacles -which 

severely h^pered the!4r effectiveness. ' ' , ; \ ^ 
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' ' It was hbp§d that the "Advisory Council , 

~Wbdld provide the prdjects With entree, to vthose agencies or the evty government 
(especially the Criwihal -justice systemj. whose cooperatiop^was so critical to the 
success 6f the pHodect. t^is entree was, jespeci ally imjSbrtaht for the viCtimy- 

'• witness 'arid dispute settlement projects, mbst of which relied upon the iustice; 
s^tem tb .supply cases'. But many .grantees/ apd; projects Had ^difficulty _ in 
3tablishing thbse linkages with nRe just^ice,' system, a weakness th:at;_had_a 
significant negative .>mpact' on . thev. easel pads^^ victim/witness ahd dispute 

• settiement ^projects. , • > 

Where there were strong liinka'lis b&tweeh victim/witness and di spute fettle- y 
tiient projects .and local Criminal justice agencies :ie.g., in New York City), there 
had already" existed a general acpeptance on the pjet of the local criminal justice 

^officials af^th&..value^nd.i9ipo,rtanCe of these kit^s of services_, as evidenced by. 

•Hheir supptfr^' of 'such, projects' pri^ those linkages were mor| 

difficult to establish, the locar criminal qastice system did not display that 
level- pf acceptanc,e. •'• ' ; - " ^ 

■ -•thus with .re.spect to its three major goal statements, UCPP ^displayed 
cdH'si'cJet^able" success, buf it -was success ofMChighly, qualified sort. Innovative 

-.prbjects were established abross, the nine cHf|Si but many bf them, particularly 
the mo*5t innovative^ encountered: serious operational prbblems. The neighborhood 
brientatiofv of UCPP was 'an "effective ^veral l '*Stfategy deserving of continued 
emphasis, yet many neighborhoods most^ ne^i of crime prevention wfei-e terribly 
•resi-stantto c.it:izen-based crime p?-evenJ^on. Jhe discussion below addresses these 
an^ other issues. ' 

2.* Issues-, and Impl ications 4-, 

^- ■■ _ _____ ^ 

■• Several issues of central importaijce to Urban crime prevention have emerged 
from the finding^of this evaluation. Issues which havg^istinct implications for 
the future bf community crime prevention. They are discussed below. 



Citizen i^ivolj/e roenJ^^s^a^ function b|:the nature of the neighborhood . It has 
' been noted that a problem *bich plagues ^cbnfiiunity crime prevention approaches is 
that in deteriorating neighborhbbds bf IbW cohesions it is often difficult _to , 
generate c i ti zen i n vo 1 vement — t Ke s ine qua non of most cormian i ty er i me 
prevention. And it is in these neighborhoMTwhere crime is most likely to be high^ 
'Thus,- we are confronted with the dilemm^ that the; neigtoophpods. which need crime 
prevention most are, the pries mbst resistant to the imglementatio^^^^ prevent ion .- 
'approaches^ There are J^erbaps tWb impjicatio^ns of this findihg. First, it - 
underscores the • importance bf strengthening neiahborhoods before any precipitous 
"decline can take place. These transitionalv neighborhoods are not difficult to 
. identify. There ar% many indicatbrs of deterioration — decl ining property values, 
conmercial disinvestment (closing varibus retajj establishments),^ an increase in 
the number of abandoned buildings, a decreaseJnPpiTie-owning tami 1 les , an increase 
in arsons andv suspicibUs f-ireS and a rise in Wm'e. In addition, there are some 
observable sighs of a neltgh'borhood 's vulner&Bll.ity to crime: rowdy teenagers 
gather at, and take bveri^streSt corners; properties begin tqjook in need of repair 
and paint; the passerby ^s affronted by inciviyties - fou:^; language, ^bellicpse 
inebriates^ the din bf portable stereos, and so^forth. fit sortie stage, the number 
of citizens*^Whb care about the neighborhood, who are willing tb jjut in time and 
effort, to stabilize and improve their community, drops below some critical mass. 
At tbat point the civil, law-abiding citizens are more likely to feel apath|tic and 
fearful, that control of the streets is in other hands, and begin to retreat behind 
locked doors, choosing not to become involved (see Wilsbn and Kel 1 ing, :l?a^, tor a 
description of this process). It seems that the propitious time^it is not a mere 
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moment; the typical time-span is probably on the jorder qf-some years) for gaining 
citizen invDlvemen.t in crime preverition activities Js that period when citizens 
have developed a good balance of and confidence — serious concern that if 

something isn't done -they will find themselves in a spiral pf deterioration^ mixed 
with an indignant confidence that they can defeat the forces of disorder.* 



Mith the recognition, howeyerj that many neighborhoods which have suffered 
decline are_ in need of workable crime prevention efforts,^ ^^^^^ 'bej^in to 

develop better ways^ to. overcome tjie resistance of these neighborhoods to organized 
citizen crime prevention activities', JLn such neighborhoods^ it probably requires 
a maximum effort ^-^experienced organizers, substantial technical assistance, and 
the continued support of official ajenciesj especially the police — if neighbor- 
hood-based crime prevention is to' succeed. . ^ ^ ■ ^ 



Type of crime prevention approach . The d i f f er e n ti ay dyn am i c s and e f f ect s of 
the various crime^ prevention app^roaches have impl ications for future urban crime 
prevention efforts. Across the severaLJJCPP 

capacHy bui Iding, etc. ) of effect lyerress the arson prevention and property crime 
victimization projects_ (sms insurance una^vailabij ity) rathe^ 
•formed better than the victim/witries^^^ dispute settlement projects^^"^^ I-n 
addition, these ty^pes of projects address the crime problem (i.e., arsor^- and 
property crirDe^) more directly,^ ajid are therefore more likely to Jr^e • some 
demonstrable impact on crime itself. ' . ■ 

There are sevet^aj likely reasons for these differences in per fornianqe>^^ Ft?:^t;r: 
^ and probably most Important, these projects were based on the fairly pmpl& but 
^ highly valued act iV i ty o^ br In ^ tojet^er for t^he^cormion purpose p 

Improving the safety of the homes and streets of their heighborhoodi Thus, tKey 
began with a strategy of organizing all the residents pf S block^or an apartfri^nt 
building to address a prbblem of! potential concern to all. In. contrast, 
victim/witness and dispute^ seitlemeht projects focused 4Dn a much more clrcumr 
scrtbecj population and addressed matters which are of immediate ihtereH pnly to 
victims and disputants themselves*. Second, although both property cr*\me and arson 
prevention projects developed relationships with,; and were assistedv by^ dity 
agencies, they were neither heavily dependent on the agencies nor did they require 
referral of eas^s. Bohsec|uently, these projects and the city a§eheies were 
mutual ly supporti ve; they had eoirtnon goals to *which;jeach cbhtributed without makihg 
heavy demands of one another; The victim/withess ahd'di spute settlement projects 
were ''elierit-oriehted" services which depended on the city agencies (jDblice and 
courts) for cases. The victim/witness projects ericbuhtered fewer obstacles In this 
respect than the dispute settlement prbje<:ts because they typically required; only : 
pass i ve ref erral s from the pblice (iwS;*^, access tb victim records}! 

_ The cbmplexity bf the particular apprbach the degree bf sPphistication anb 
skill re^Ljired tb mbuht ah effective effbrt alsb.-cbntributed to its overall 
effectiveness^ but this attribute was mPre clearly a factor within models than 
among them. ThuSi the simpler cpmppneht of the pfbperty crime proj'ecti the block 
watth, wPrked better than the insurance unavailability compphent. In^dispiite 
settlement projects the establishment bf the relatively straightforward mediatipn 
service "was much Igss^ difficult^ than the outreach corfiponent, which required 
educating and changlfig some basic attitudes of the public. 
V / i . 

This is not mp^nt tb suggest that victiWwitness or dispute settlement efforts 
are unworthy of support; on the contrary^ they serve important purposes. But it. 
should be understood that the^ are not the most effective vehicles for rallying ' 
citizen support and participatipn, and that they will have difficult^ fulfilling 

their mrssioh without solid relationships withxriminal justice agencies. ' 

■- ■ • . i • , . • ' ■ , 
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jetivities -- improving the physical appearariee of the he^ighborhood and 
heighborhddd youth with positive alternatives were frequently? 
•by the property crime and arson prevention projects because .they were 
eerBs of residents. These activities can be implemented by groups of 
citizens Without the involvement of city ^agehcies dr^rSUbstantial 
, yet they contribute to crime prevention and neighborhood revital izatign 
id the "signs of disorder" and giving residents arid outsiders -a sefnse that 
bbrh^ddd is cared for and protected.-, Neighborhodd imprdvement and youth 
s dften evdlve frdm block watches and similar resi^nts' drganizations 
e viewed by residents as natural and necessary cdrgpients df Cdrnmiinity 



veritidri. : 

dving the cfi me preventio n capaci tjes of rieighbdrhddd^drgani ga t-io fe . 
the charact eristics of the .neighborhdod group which should conduct crime 
ri activities, and how can they be most efficiently assisted-w perforpimj 
drts? Generally, our findings shdwed that jndre e^stablished groapsjwere 
essful in launching and sustaining their crime preventidn prdjects. Yet 
pdrtant td help bolster the capacities df fledgling grdups as well, 
ly these gdals are ndt necessarily mutually exclusive. In most 
odds, it is prdbably best to seek out the most qualified, exper:ienced 
idri td Cdriduct crime' .preveritidn, especially if the neighborhodd has 
ted cdnsiderably and/dr the particular apprdach to be implemented^ .■jjs, 
mplex. In neighborhoods of at least moderate stability whgre, the cr;ifiie 
ri-' approafih will ndt r^qui re i ndrd i nate 1 ev.el s df sk i 1 1 and; experience, 

grdupslhduld be-?ib'ie to perfdrm well - especially if they^:prov^ded 
e. training and technical assistance. And perhaps, thts is ithe . pities 
be made with respect to capacity build irig:: mdst grmps need sdme tramnng. 
ical assistance, and the peed inereiises dramatically in inverse prdpdr- 

(1) the expeh-ence df the grdup, (2) the in-riduse resources^ available td 
> (3) the stability df the neighbdrhdddr and (4) the simplicity df the 
' As these cdnditidns are'fdurid wantirig, training and technical assistance 

cdrrespondinglj' ihcreased. 



aqes between n einhhn yhoo^ drqamizatidris arid criminal justice a geneies . 
ned 'above, the Establi shment of sUppdrtive relatignships Between apprd- 
iminal" justice agencies ^nd neighbdrhddd grdups is critical to.the success 
/witness arid particularly dispute settlement projects, it fs also quite 

0 the other: types of :prQjects which make use of crime prevention^police 
(fjor training, presentations, -hgme security checks ,^ etc O v an^^^^s^^ 

ce and fire departments, and may influence department resource alloca- 
^dr example, dri^e UEPP prdperty crime project was successful ,in gaining 
i1 police patrols of their ^rieigfcibor hood, and an arson prevention project 

1 the fife department td assign twd' additional fire marshals to inspect 
'buildings which they had identified as arson-prone. - How are these 
ihips established, arid what, dbstacles hinder them? ■ ^ 

establishment df suppdrtiW relationships in UCPP was a functidn;df (1) 
of crime prevention apprdach (and, b>^ extensidn, the type of ^assistance 
I of the agency); (2) the stanee of the city's criminal justice system, 
v.the'poliee, with respect to conmunity participation in crime preven- 
f h) the effectiveness df the pfdject staff and the grantee in dpening 
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throughout the project period. Indeed, New York CUy has been a pibrieer in the use 
bf> such crime prevention activities as victim/witness services, dispute settle- 
mehti and arson prevention— well before UCPP appeared on the scene. It is not 
surprising^ therefore^ that the New York off icials were supportive of UGP 
projects. In contrast ^ the Cincinnati criminai jus^ti^ce system has a history of. 
being more traditional and less receptive to innovation. Efforts like UePP have* 
been comparatively, rare in Cincinnati, That kind of stance was evident in their 
relations with UCPP projects^ i\.e.^, the were typically distant and non-committal; 
at least at administrative levels. . ^- - 

The attitudiss ^nd actions of the grantee and^ project staffs also influenced 
the formation of these linkases. TJiere were n^^^ grantees 
(either staff or Advisory Council members) ..provi ded need ed access-^ criminal 
justice agencies and off icials . Ther e w o r e 'also u i d i iy . i i r< >iances in which they 
failed to provide _access and support. _ At the^graritee/tevel , it was i at simply a 
case of what the staff did, e.g^., who they contacted ih\hat mannerl<B^ who they 
were. For example, in two cities the grantee directors, although wel^Kkhbwh in the 
city and among criminal justice agencies, had largely negative reputations in the 
criminal justice community. The obvious lesson here is that in selecting grantee 
directors (or the equivalent), administrators of a crime prevention program should 
screen candidates very thoroughly to minimize the chances that they are riot viewed 
antagonistically by the criminal justice community. 

The actions of project staff also influenced the Uevelipmerit of working 
partnerships. Althodgh there were exceptipris, it was general ly found that the most 
effective stance was one in which the project staff was ribri-cbrifrbhtatibnaU 
expressed a sympathetic understanding of the department's bUrderi, and: asked 
(rather than demanded) assistance arid cobperatibri. 

Program structure . Many of the structural elemerits bf UCPP were effective and 
should be considered tor iriclUsibri iri future cbnffiurjity crime prevention programs. 
The main structure of a central grantee overseeing several neighborhood-based 
projects and assisted by ari advisbry cburicil gerie^^^ well. Withiri this 

overal 1 structure, certaiji elements should be revisedv-The advisory cqunci 1 shouia 
be a well-corinected, smal ler, mbre fUrictibria1 group convened -mainly for the purpose 
of helping to' t)uild partrierships between the iDrbjects and city agencies.. Either 
the number of projects'shbuld be_ smaller or the staff and resources of the central 
grantee made somewhat larger. Grantee admihrstratibri and all that*went with it— 
'training, technfcal assistance^ mbriitbring, "hand-hdlding"^ etc. — seemed to 
function better: under a kind bf dual directbrship (exemplified by the Citizens 
ebmmittee bf New Ybrk) where a sehibTf experienced staff member serves in a^ p^art- 
time supervisory- capacity bver a full-time prbject di rector arid^ a part-tirgg. 
assistarit. At the projects level ^ there were several problems with the full-time 
vbluriteer cbricept, primarily prbblefss of recruitment, absenteeism^ and turnover. ^ 
At the same time, in many cases it s&^^^^^^ 

withiri the community and prbviding a growth experience for a neighborhood resident. 
Ori balance, this seems an element best replaced by a part-time worker who is 
easily recruited *and supervised unless oniEi places an extraordinary value on the 
volunteer experierice itself. 

the role of community crime preven tion . In a broader sense, the results of 



is a promising one: citizens.' groups taking responsibility for the quality and 
security of their neighborhoods, biit doing so in close eobrdihatibri with local 
criminal justice agencies. 

In this regard, we take issue with Wilson and Kelling (1982), who stated: 



Though citizens can do a jreat deal, the police are plainly the key to 
order-maintenance. For one thing, many communities.. .cannot do the job 
by themselves. For another, no citizen in a r>eighbbrhbbd, even an 
organized one, is likely to feel the sense of responsibility that wearing 

a badge confers. - 

. t _ _ . _ ■ ' _ _ , _■ ■ 

Ra<pH iipriii thP iir'pp pxppripnrp j and others in the 1 iterature l we would suggest 
that neighborhood residents are at least as important as the police -- perhaps more 
so in determinina the level of order arid civility iri a neighbdrhddd. And we have • 
seen instances in which many citizens feel very respdrisible for the cohditions in 
the neighborhood. Police clearljj have a very important role in maintaining order . 
in a community, bur a single pol ice officer canribt watch every home in_ a 
neighborhood, clean up vacant lots, repair broken windows, or regenerate the social 
bonds which hold a neighborhood together. TKese are the duties of citizens; 
coin unity crime prevention efforts can be effective vehicles for the performance of 
siicli duties. 

G. CONCLUSrONS AM lECOMMfNDAt lBaS . 

The diversity^ scdpe,^ and varied results of the Urban Brime Preventiori Program 
preclude a simple label of "success" or "failure." If an urban £rime prevention 
proaratn were beirig developed toda^^ it Should, as we have suggested, retarn many of 
the elements which character-ized UCPP. By the same token, future programs shou d 
look sutstaati ally different from 'UCPP: it wilT not serve as an off-the-shelf .| 
master plan for urban crime prevention. But of course that wa? riot the purpdse^Of 
the program; it was designed as a vehicle to launch^ crime preventiori activities 
through rieighbdrhddd groups in partnership with other orgariizatiehs lathe public 
and private sector. In an overall sense, UCPP exhibited considerable progress 
toward those gdals, but the progress was quite uneven. Some projects s^ucceeded_ 
^admirably on Virtually .all fronts; others struggled painfully to. realize the ^ 
smal lest' accompl ishments. ; , ' ■ 

The central conclusions of the evaluation are stated below. 

1. Conclusions ' ■ . * 

' ■ • The most effective cr^iHie prevention approaches as measured by the ■ 
criterla us^d in this evaluatiori were thdse wiHt:tn»ere based on th? 
organization of citizens to address prdblems df,crime or arson— the • 
neighborihbod watch approach; ■ i ; 

r ' " ■■ Ac.edrdirig to the uePP.eriteria -- invdlving citi i 

neighborhoods, and building working partnerships— the property crime 
and arson preventiori projects' were most successful , pn\^^^^^^ . 
they were generally based ori ^jDrne version df the neighbprhood watch / 
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• The effectiveness of the crime pr^^^^ related to the 
nature qf the neighborhood in which it was operating. 

It was consiQerably more diffici^^ ci^tizen 
in vol vement the_ sjne Cjua non of community crime pre^^^^ — i^n 1 ow- 
income, deteriorated neighborhoods than in neighborhoods which were 
still relatively' stable. Unfortunately, .it is the; deteriorated h 
borhood, the area of low cohesion and high crime, which is in greatest 
need of crime prevention; 

• Training and technical assistance were cr it . 
particularly among the inexperienced, smal 1 neighborhood; groups. 

' L_ — _^ _ ^ — z ' — - — - — : 

Most of the projects considered the training arid teehhical assis- 

''tance higfily valuable, but it ^w^^^ of ten irisuff icierit'^ particbVa^^ 

inexperienced jroups_ which were attempt i rig brie of the more complex 

approaches; e.g., insurance unavailability issues. 

• . In an overall sense, the gerieral rieighbdrhood orieritatidri of UGPP r- 

organizing and strerigtheriirig rieighbbrhoods — cdmSiried with the devel- 
opment of working par-trierships offers promise for ebrribattirig urban 
crime. 

Basirig coimiuriity crime preveritjdri activities around organic social 
units — rieighborhoods, blocks arid 'their indigenous, groups ^h^ to; 
develop cohesiveriess arid promote resident respbrisibility arid activity in 
ways that agericies, public or private,^ from outside the rieighbdrhood are 
riot likely to do; The fbrmatibri ef wbrkirig. partnerships with these • 
agericies — cbbpjerative, mutually suppbrtive relatibriships-- provides an 
effective vehicle fbr assisting rieighborhoods arid de^veldping promising 
; crime preveritibri activities. 

• The more complex crime preveritibri approaches presented serious diffi- 
culties fbr many rieighbbrhbbd grbUps. 

The mbre'^cbmplex appr^oaches unavailability strategies, 

y ' dispute settlement i arson risk prediction were difficult for most 

rieighbbrhbbd groups t^d m;asteri particularly if the orjanizatioa was 
relatively iriexperieg||^.in crime prevention. Considerably more train- 
ing arid techhicar as?tstance -is ty'pically required if neighborhood 
grbups are td attempt these more difficult approaches. 

StrcTrig' l inkages working partnerships j-- with relevari^^^ 
> . justice agencies were important determ-^nants of project success. 

V The suppdrtive relationships which projjerty crime, arid arson pre- 

ventidn prbjects typically establishfid with pubjic agencies, chi^^ 
pdlice and fire departments, wer> very helpful .In contrast^ most of the 
victim/witness and dispute sett1ement_ projects had difficulty estab- 
lishing functional linkages with criminal just ^ Because 
k. many of these projects were dej^endent on the agencies for case referrals. 
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■ i ■ '■' y 

• Cdmmunity crime prevention program^s sho^^^^ the drgahizirig of 
citizens — the he ighborhood watch concept — as the basic, beginning 
strategy for crime prevention. 

The most important inUial step^ i^n most community crime prevention 
activities is to gain the involvement of a critical mass of neighborhood 
residents, and the neighborhood watch/bl^ watch approach is the most 
effective instrum|iit for gaining citizen involvement. Eonsequehtly^ 
comnunity crime prevention programs' should begin with this activity. 
After the bloqjc watch is underway, other approaches of particular 
interest and relevance to the neighborhood (e.g.^ vietim/withess ser- 
vices) may be developed. 

• ' Strong working partnerships s^uld be istabl i shed between neighborhood- 

based crime prevention effort/ and relevant criminal justice agencies. 

Supportive relationships with the criminal justice agencies are 
valuable to property crime arid arsbri preventibri prbaects^ arid critical 
to dispute sett lemerit arid victim/witness projects.* Ihdi vidual_s respon- 
sible for plaririirig arid administrative furictibris should work to^ gain the 
cormtitmerit of these agericies befbre projects _are established, and. 
project staffs should take a cobperatiye^,,ribri-corif rbrltatidnal stance in 
cultivating such partnerships, as bperatioris begin. % 

• Abundant trainirig and technical, assistance should be supplied to crime 
preventiori groups iri timely fashibri. : 

Neighborhood groups bfteri require substantial training andtechhi- 
eal assistance in order to perform crime prevention activities effec- 
tively. -They need to Understand the concepts they are dealing wi^th, and 
to develbp a. variety of techniques and skills from organizing to 
mediation. The' amount of training and technical assistance required 
will *vary accbrdihg to the group's exjJerienc^e, the _nature 
rieighbbrhbod, arid the complexity of the approaches tq be implemented. ■ 

• Neighbbrhbbd-based Crime preyerition strategi^^^^^ 

attention and support of pfficials concerned with urban : : . 

Neighborhood-based crime_ preyentjoh projects wfiich deve^lop cooper- 
ative relationships with qther^r^ criminal • 
justice agencies,, can be efficient ajid effective vehicles for combatting 
neighborhood deterioration an^^ crime.^ ^ projects shbwed that 
with the injection of modest amounts of funds^ substantial- and prbmisirig 
crime prevention_activjties_ c^n be lauriched and sustained^ However^ 
much was learned in the course of this ^valuatibn abbut. how such 
endeavors should, •and_ should not be conducted. We strbri^ly . Urge 
government ofjficial s to pay heed to those lessbris befbre launching 
additional community crime preventiori progrems. ^ 

3. Research Recommen dations 



A multi-site impact evaluation of commuriity crime prevention programs. 



_ Using the knowledge gained in the course of this evaluation', a 
mUlti-site (ajt least three , to four cities) comniunity crime: prevention 
program shduijd be developed^ supplemented by a cpmprehensi ve . trripact- 
briehted evaTijatidn; Although there have been 1 arge national eval u- 
at ions of pre.vious^ffederal community crime prevent4.pn pr^^ has 
focused oft: crime and^ of crime the central outcome cri€eri^^^ The 
proposed jBaluat ion research would enabVe us to agsess rigorously the 
impact q^parioUs community crime prevention strategies; i.e^,^ using 
bgfore-^TOr collection of data on crime and fear, of crime, and employing 
cofttrgl and experimental neighbqrhoods. 

Research on the relationship between nei^hborhopd-based community crime 

* prevention programs and criminal justice agencies. 

Neighborhood-based crime prevention programs^r^ly^on the cooper- 
ation of criminal justice agencies for several^ty^ 
cr jme stati sti cs^ training, citizen input to_ pol ice crime prevention 
strategies, referrals from prosecutors and judges. to victim/witness and 
dispute settlement programs, e$c. T^he UCPP experie^^^ 
relationships varied greatly from project to project and from city to 
city. Me nefelito learn more about the determinants of those relation- 
ships and how they can be developed and improved. 

Research on methods for gaining citizen involvement in ecHrrmtinity crime 
prevention programs in deteriorated neighborhbods of low cohesibh. 

.^The UGPP projects, had considerably more difficulties j'h getting 
. titl to participate in crime^^feVention activities in hejghbbrhbbds 

• Which; were deteriorated (physical ly and socially) /and cbhesibh among 
■ resident^ appears that special^ intensive efforts are 

?§'qui devilbp successful community crime prevehtibn programs in 

these areas. Such efforts heed to be.develbped and pilot-tested in a 
sample of these heighborhoads. L - 

Assessment of the comparative effects bf cbmmuhitj crime prevention 
strategies versus a- gerieraT ecbribmic development stl^ategy. 

The relationship between a:heighbbrhbod's economic deter iorat ion 
■■ — decreasing property values, Ibss of retail establishments^ exodus of 
raiddle-iricj^e families, etc. — and a rise in crime has often been noted 
( indeed, UEPP wis based^ to \ sbme degree^, on a recognitibn of this 
relationship). In the Ibhg run,- it is possible that general economic 
■ development strategies -- assisting business and industry, improyjng the 
housing stack, etc. may: have a greater impact on_neighbprhood 
revitalizatibri^ crime^' arid fear of crime th'an crime prevention programs 
(although the strategies clearly ar^e not mutually exclusive). It-is an 
issue deservirig bf further atterition and research. " ■ 
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